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of a group of Governments; (c) by bilateral negotiations; (<l) by
autonomous action on the part of the Governments individually.
Without multilateral agreements in some form, they felt, no serious
progress towards generally lower tariffs could be expected from
bilateral negotiations. If universal agreement should prove impractic-
able, there remained the possibility of collective agreements con-
chfded between particular states, open to the adhesion of all the
others. However, the experts thought that the question of procedure
was not of capital importance, given the will to reduce barriers
to trade among the participating Governments.
They devoted a special section to the most-favoured-nation clause,
which, they considered, should under normal conditions form the
basis of commercial relations between nations. They referred, how-
ever, to 'a suggestion which had been strongly pressed in various
quarters', to the effect that 'states should admit an exception to
the most-favoured-nation clause whereby advantages derived from
plurilateral agreements should be limited to the contracting states
and to such states as might grant equivalent advantages'. The Com-
mission, who were -plainly not of one mind on this issue, drew
attention to the terms under which alono such exceptions to the
most-favoured-nation clause could be admitted,1 and concluded with
the hopeful if imprecise recommendation that the Conference should
endeavour to find a solution which would reconcile tho interests
of all.
This part, at least, of the experts' report presented comprehensive
agenda but equally eclectic annotation. Except upon the- point of
principle (to which presumably every Government would have sub-
scribed), they can hardly be said to have given a clear load to tho
statesmen. They might, indeed, have claimed that neither their
terms of reference nor their expert competence authorized them to
lay down a hard-and-fast itinerary for the pursuers of economic
disarmament, but they themselves described their annotated agenda
as 'contaijiing detailed suggestions for the solution of* tho problems
before the Conference', and even as 'a comprehensive programme of
world reconstruction'. The fact is that the experts disagreed about
the best methods to be pursued in the field of tariff reduction, and,
short of betraying their lack of unanimity, could do no more than
pass on the responsibility to the Governments.
In other parts of their proposals they were able to pronounce
i haore decisive judgment. Their recommendations on monetary
questions are of particular interest in view of what happened when
1 See the Survey for 1932, p. 36.